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PREFACE 


Drawine will never find an_ ‘ancontested place in the common 
schools, and successfully maintain it, until, in its earlier stages, — be- 
yond which few boys and girls will advance, — it mects, in large mea- 
sure, the views of three parties, — the party who demand of education 
direct, practical results ; the party who regard training, discipline, as 
the most essential element of education; and the party who are 
specially concerned about artistic culture. The results, therefore, to 
be sought in elementary drawing, are practical, disciplinary, and 
msthetic. In the preparation of this little book, these three objects 
have been kept in view. 

The text explains, while numerous examples illustrate, the four 
kinds of drawing known as Linear, Orthographic Projection, Iso- 
metric Projection, and Pictorial Projection, or Perspective. The 
first acquaints the pupil with the drawing of flat surfaces and of 
irregular surfaces treated as though they were flat. The second ac- 
quaints him with the drawing of solids as they are, not as they ap- 
pear, and with the general construction of working-drawings, which 
do not give a picture of the object. ‘The third acquaints him with 
the drawing of solids at a particular angle ; which gives at once both 
a picture of the object as it is and a working drawing. The fourth 
acquaints him with the drawing of objects as they appear when the 
eye is ata limited distance. The text explains, also, a number 
of the more important principles of design. Occasional draw- 
ings from nature, thongh, with slight exception, foreign to the 
main industrial object of the book, are introduced for the purpose 
of giving greater variety, stimulating observation, and illustrating, 
to a limited extent, the way in which such drawings are made. To 
Shading and Perspective very little space is allotted, because they 
are of little or no practical value, and because any extended and 
satisfactory application of the principles on which they are based 
would be too difficult for a book of this character, or for free-hand 
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practice alone. They, with dependent Model Drawing, belong to a 
later stage. This initial work is broad, not special, which it should 
be to meet the wants of the great body of the people. 

The drawings in this book, even from the outset, illustrate some 
of the generally accepted laws of design, No time whatever is 
devoted to the meaningless drawing of lines; the pupil discovers at 
once a purpose in his work, and so is pleased and stimulated. 
When he has obtained a knowledge of laws, no matter how few, he 
should be required to invent designs illustrating what he has learned. 
He should ‘not, however, be encouraged to invent, except he docs 
understand the laws, as he will work at random, and will be very apt 
to produce vicious designs. The farther he advances, the more he 
may originate, because he will do it with more understanding. If he 
originates, while going through this book, fifty designs illustrating its 
principles, there will be healthy development of his inventive faculties. 

Observant teachers aro aware that easy problems are much better 
than difficult ones to illustrate the principles of arithmetic; they are 
also aware that these principles cannot be firmly fixed in the mind, 
and facility in their application secured, without the solution of a 
great number of problems. The same is true of drawing; and the 
exercises in this book have been arranged largely with reference to 
that fact. They are numerous, and will be found of casy execution 
from first to last, if taken in their order. With few exceptions, 
there is a logical dependence among them all, which. makes their 
exceution of much less difficulty than seems possible at first view. 
Pupils ten or twelve years old can do them all, and most of them 
two or three times, in two hundred hours. 

It is held that all ornamentation should be based upon a geomet- 
rical construction ; that every assemblage of forms should be ar- 
ranged on certain definite proportions; that the whole and each 
particular member should be a multiple of some simple unit. Now, 
the greater part of the drawings in this book have definite propor- 
tions; and so they can, in complying with this general law of the 
Decorative Arts, be readily enlarged, and should be when done by 
by the pupil. This will add to the beauty of most of them. 

The working with dots, as is systematically done in this book 
for the first time, we believe, harmonizes with the true principles of 
design as established by the ancients and followed at the present 
day. Oftentimes a large number of lines cutting each other at right 
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angles or obliquely are employed as a foundation on which to con- 
struct the design. But in this book a few points instead are 
selected from the many which would result from the intersection of 
numerous lines; and, by the aid of these, wonderfully-varied figures 
are constructed, Every thing is simplified, confusion vanishes, and 
children have a method of work adapted to their capacity. 

The text contains directions, usually facing the drawings, for the 
execution of each drawing. Asa result of the peculiar method of 
the book, these directions are very brief, yet explicit. To these 
special directions others of a more general character are added, with 
questions by way of review, for the purpose of calling attention re- 
peatedly to the more important things. Thus the book is complete 
in itself, not only affording work to be done, but showing how and 
to what purpose it is to be done. Any active, intelligent teacher, 
though unacquainted with drawing, can use the book successfully, 
teaching himself and leading his pupils. And it is the regular 
teacher who must teach drawing, if ever introduced generally into 
the common schools. Any intelligent mother, willing to give 
twenty minutes every day to the direction of her child in drawing, 
can also use the book with most satisfactory results. There is now 
altogether too little home instruction of children. 

One of the most essential things, while it is one of the most 
difficult, for pupils to acquire, is the ability to distinguish clearly 
the exact force of the printed word. There are several things which 
have a tendency to keep school-children from acquiring this power. 
But we will not particalarize. ; 

So far as pupils in the public schools have been instructed in 
drawing, the instruction has come directly from the living teacher, 
and has not tended to give them the mastery of the printed word, 
nor to increase their self-reliance. Now, this need not and should 
not be. If this book is used according to its intention, the pupil, 
provided he is equal to the second reader, will be assigned drawing 
lessons to be studied and executed by himself, If he can make out 
and will follow the printed directions, doing just what they tell him 
to do, he will obtain the required result. If he fails to apprehend 
the meaning of the words, that failure will appear in the drawing, 
and he will sce it for himself. There can be no mere memorizing 
of words, as in nearly all other studies, without comprehending what 
they mean. Again, those slow to learn will be better able to give 
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the necessary time to their work ; for when the pupils are obliged to 
rely wholly upon the instruction given by the teacher to the class, 
the dull ones must soon fall behind, or those quick to learn must be 
kept back. Nor will there be opportunity, as in other studies, for 
the indolent to shirk; for the drawings are all to be preserved, if 
done on paper, with namo and date added, until the end of the term: 
if done on slate or blackboard, until inspected by the teacher. The 
work will show for itself whether it has been done with care or not. 

The time for the drawing-lesson arrives: some one of the pupils 
reads the directions; the teacher then sends a part of the class to 
the blackboard, while the others work on their slates or on paper, as 
they may be equipped. With the progress of the lesson the teacher 
criticises, questions, and, if needful, illustrates on the blackboard. In 
case the pupils work too rapidly, and therefore carelessly, he leads on 
the blackbourd, requiring them to do just what he does, and to do it 
together. With pupils too young to study the printed directions, he 
must, of course, always lead. ‘I'he pupils should be required to criti- 
cise the work done by one another; while, from time to time, cach, 
working on the blackboard, should lead the class. 

For the younger pupils the lessons should be about one-half hour 
long; for older pupils this time should be extended somewhat. 
When drawing is taught at all, the lessons should occur every day, 
not once or twice a week: alternate terms better than alternate 
days, Children, like other live people, hate dawdling, and prefer to 
make 2 business of whatever they do. ‘There is no good reason why 
drawing should be studied every term, Where schools continue 
most of the year, it is, indeed, believed that nothing would be lost, 
but much gained, if many of the studies were occasionally dropped 
for three months at 4 time. With the younger pupils, and perhaps 
with the older, it is probable that fifty hours devoted to drawing in 
one hundred consecutive days would give a result as good as one 
hundred hours in one hundred consecutive weeks, with average age. 

While this book is adapted to beginners in any school whatever, 
it is more especially designed for schools below the grammar grade, 
and for the lower classes in that grade, When desired, the first one 
hundred and eighteen exercises can be had by themselves, for the 
use of the youngest pupils. Also, when desired, the drawings can 
be had on cards. 

Bosron, August, 1872, 
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EXERCISE 1. 
Nine Dots. Harves. 


‘A vornr has no magnitude; it is position only, and invisible. A 
dot, having magnitude, is not, strictly speaking, a point, but is used 
to indicate where a point is. In order to do the drawings in this 
book, the relative position of certain points must be known first; 
and dots are used to represent these points. The word point may 
be regarded as more elegant than the word dot; but it is thought 
best, in these exercises, to employ the latter. The teacher will see 
that the pupil clearly understands the difference between the words, 
and what the service is that the dot really performs. 

Make the dots of this exercise in the exact order of the figures. 
If a slate is used, make dot 1 in the centre of it; if paper, make 
the dot in the centre of the sheet, or of that part of the shect allotted 
to the exercise. ‘This will train the eye to judge of position. If a 
blackboard is used, make dot 1 exactly on a level with the eye, as 
the eye should be against the centre of the drawing ; otherwise it 
cannot judge correctly of its proportions. Make dot 2 at any con- 
yenient distance to the left of dot 1, with suitable allowance for 
margin, which should vary somewhat with drawings of different 
sizes. Also make dot 2 in the same level line with dot 1. Make 
dot 3 in the same level line with the first two dots, and just as far 
to the right of dot 1 as dot 2 is to the left. Study carefully the 
position of these dots before making others. ‘This will train the cye 
to judge of level or horizontal direction, as the dots must be made in 
the same level line; also to judge of relative distance, as the two 
spaces between the dots must be compared with each other and mate 
equal. 

Make dot 4 directly above dot 1, and as far from it as dot 2 is 
from it. At the same distance from dot 1, and directly below it, 
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make dot 5. ‘This will train the eye to judge of up and down or 
vertical direction, and to compare vertical with horizontal distance. 
The beginner will be apt to get the vertical distance too short by 
about one-quarter; for the reason, probably, that the eyes are ina 
horizontal line. Study carefully the position of these dots, making 
them again and again, if needful ; for it is of the utmost importance 
that these five, since they form the basis of so many of the drawings 
in this book, should be accurately placed. If paper or a slate is 
used, hold it vertically in front of the eye, turning it about for better 
examination; if a blackboard is used, stand a few feet from it, with 
the eye exactly in front of the centre dot. The pupil will be best 
able to judge of the direction of the uots and of the spaces between 
them, when his eye is at a sufficient distance to take them all in at 
once, —at least three to five times the distance from dot 2, on the 
left, to dot 3, on the right. Finally, make dots 6, 7, 8, and 9, placing 
them so as to halve the spaces between the dots already made. 
When done, the nine dots should form two straight rows, — one hori- 
zontal, the other vertical, while the spaces between the dots should 
all be eqnal. Bear on lightly when making the dots. 
This simple yet difficult exercise teaches five valuable things, — 


1. Positron. 

2. Direcrion. 

3. Distance. 

4. Marcin. 

5. Divison or Spaces rvTo Hanves. 


Beginners should do this exercise several times, remembering 
always to make the dots in the exact order of the figures. Young 
beginners cannot do the exercise the first time in less than twenty 
minutes, and be properly instructed as to the manner of doing it, 
and what it teaches. They will need not a little practice before 
learning to make the dots with sufficient deliberation. 

Ex. 2. Enecr Cross.—A line has no thickness, only length : 
think of a point as moving, and its path will form a line. This is the 
line of geometry, not the line of common speech. The latter is only 
a mark to indicate the place of the former, as the dot indicates the 
place of the point. A right line as it is called in geometry, or a 
straight line as it is called in common speech, is the shortest line 
between two points. 

Begin by making nine dots, just as in Ex. 1. “Since the dots this 
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time are to serye only as guides in drawing the lines, make them 
small enough not to show after the lines are drawn. Draw the lines 
from dot to dot, when they will be straight or crooked, according as 
the dots have been properly placed or otherwise. Draw the hori- 
zontal line from the left dot towards the right; draw the vertical 
line from the top dot towards the bottom. In addition to what is 
taught by Ex. 1, the pupil will learn from this exercise to draw a 
right or straight line from one dot to another, which is not an easy 
thing for the beginner, young or old. 

All straight lines are not drawn alike. In order to draw one to 
hit a given dot or point, as in the present case, — and this is the kind 
of linc which must usually be drawn, —do not look at the pencil or 
crayon, nor at the line drawing, but rather at the dot which it is 
desired to hit. Hit it, too, whether the line drawn be straight or 
crooked. When a carpenter drives a nail, he does not look at his 
hammer, but at the nail-head ; when a boy knuckles down at taw, 
he does not look at the marble in his hand, but at the one he wishes 
to hit. Just so, in drawing a straight line to hit a given dot, look 
at the dot and not at the pencil. All beginners are inclined to do 
the opposite; the teacher, therefore, must give special attention to 
this matter. 

Bofore touching the paper with the pencil, or the blackboard with 
the crayon, carry the pencil or crayon two or three times slowly 
over the space where the line is to be drawn: this will give tho 
direction of the line. ‘Then make a light sketch, as seen in Ix, 
7. Usually there is no objection to a light unbroken line for a 
sketch ; but, as a broken lino is often employed for other purposes, 
it is well for the pupil to learn to make it now. 

Having got a satisfactory sketch, make the line heavy, taking par- 
ticular care to draw it with a slow, uniform movement. Never allow 
the pencil to move faster than the eye or mind; otherwise the line 
will be drawn at hazard. When a sketch has been made, of course 
it is simply necessary to follow that in finishing the linc. See that 
the hand does not obstruct the vision. When done, the line should 
be of tho same size its whole length. ‘To make it thus, it will often 
be necessary to strengthen parts of tho line with an extra touch of 
the pencil. As to color, the line should be gray rather than black. 

In order to draw a right or straight line from one dot or point to 
another — Ist, Carry the pencil over the space two or three times 
without touching the paper; 2d, Sketch the line very lightly, look- 
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ing at the point it is desired to hit; 3d, Draw the full line with a 
slow, uniform motion, following the sketch; 4th, Do not let the hand 
obstruct the sight; 5th, Make the line of the same size throughout 
its whole length; 6th, Make it gray rather than black. * 


Ex. 3. Two Ruomns, or D1amonps. —The rhomb has 
four equal sides, but unequal angles. Opposite angles, however, are 
equal. Observe that these two rhombs are twice as long as wide. 
Begin these two rhombs or diamonds by making nine dots, as. in 
Ex. 1; then sketch all the lines, just as in Ex. 7, before finishing 
any one of them. When doing this, or any of the other exercises, 
it will be well, in order to learn to draw straight lines in all direc- 
tions, not to turn the slate or paper, except for the purpose of 
examining the work. By not turning the slate or paper, the pupil will 
learn from this exercise to draw oblique or inclining lines,—a, thing it 
is essential he should learn to do with ease. If the blackboard is 
used, he will be obliged, as that cannot be turned, to draw his lines 
obliquely. 

Ex. 4. This combines the three preceding exercises, and teaches 
whatever they teach, and something more. Begin with nine dots, as 
in Ex. 1; sketch all the lines, before making any one of them heavy ; 
then finish, taking particular pains to make smooth work wherever 
the lines join or cross. Make good joints always. Where three 
lines unite, this is not so easily done. 


Ex. 5. Two Concenrrio Squanns.— The square is a figure 
which has four equal sides enclosing four right angles. The right 
angle is equal to one-quarter of a circle, as the teacher will show 
the younger pupils. 

Begin the drawing of these two squares, which have the same 
centre, and so are called concentric, by reproducing Ex. 1. Sketch 
the smaller square first, joining the dots next the centre; then 
sketch the larger square, joining the outer dots. Sce that each 
square is not only perfect in itself, but that the corresponding sides 
of the two squares are parallel. Finish in full line, 

Ex. 6. Sixteen Squares, Every Orner Suapup.— Maka 
asketch of two concentric squares, as in Ex. 5; extend the sides of 
the inner square until they cut the sides of the outer square; thew 
sketch two lines through the centre. Having thus made a sketch of 
the sixteen squares, finish them in heavy line, and shade as in the ex 
ample; which, it need hardly be said, has no reference to actus 
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shadow. ‘The tint or shade lines should be fine, parallel, close to- 
gether. 

It will please the younger pupils, if occasionally permitted to use 
colored pencils and crayons, coloring the squares variously instead 
of shading them. It may be well, perhaps, to grant this as a special 
favor to only those who strive to do their work neatly. 


Ex. 7. Seren or Two Ruomns.— This sketch is the first 
step in doing the exercise that follows. The lighter it is made, the 
better, provided only it can be seen. 

When making a sketch, cither a broken or continuous line—never 
dots—should be used. ‘The pencil should be carried steadily forward 
and quite rapidly, touching the paper at intervals (for a broken line), 
but never stopping; just as a ball, when thrown horizontally, skips 
along the ground, touching it at intervals but, never stopping until its 
force is spent. Beginners are apt to sketch with a jerky movement, 
advancing a little, and then returning. This must not be permitted. 
Nor must the pupil, when working on a blackboard, be permitted, 
for the purpose of steadying his hand, to touch the board with hand 
or arm; otherwise, he will fail to acquire freedom of movement. 
When drawing short lines, however, on paper or a slate, the hand 
may be steadied in any convenient way, as there is need of using the 
fingers only. S 

Ex. 8. Star mApE rrom Two Rnowns. — Make a sketch, as 
in Ex. 7. Erase what is inside the points where the lines cross ; finish 
the remainder in heavy line. 

It is often necessary to sketch lines not required when the drawing 
isdone. They help greatly in drawing the lines which are required. 
When erasing « line, touch the paper very lightly, and rub one way 
only, —not first one way, then another. Remove with the breath or 
soft piece of cloth the particles of paper as they are loosened. When 
the erasing needs to be done with special care, as when lines are close 
together, cut a small hole of diamond shape in a piece of paper ; 
lay this over the drawing, and erase throngh it. 


Questions. — What is a point? Difference between a point and 
adot? How should a dot be made? Where should the first dot be 
made, on the slate? On paper? On the blackboard? What is 
meant by horizontal direction? By vertical direction? How far 
should the eye be from the drawing, to judge easily and correctly of 
allits proportions? To what mistake is one liable in comparing 
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vertical with horizontal distance? Name the things taught by the 
first exercise. 

Ex. 9. Dounir Star. — Make a sketch, as in Ex. 7; then add 
four dots, halving the spaces around the centre dot, and sketch two 
more smaller diamonds or rhombs. Erase, and finish as in Ix. 8. 
Do not draw any of the lines heavy until all have been sketched. 

Ex. 10, Begin by making the sketch for the last exercise, and 
then sketch the additional lines reqnired for this figure. Finish. 

It will be observed that all the drawings, thus far, have been made 
from the nine dots of the first exercise, except the addition of four 
dots in the Iast two exercises. These are but a few of the many 
drawings which can be made from the same nine dots. The pupil, 
taking these dots for a basis, should be required to produce at least 
one original drawing. More would be better, as it would give valu- 
able exercise to his inventive faculties, which it is so essential to 
stimulate and develop. 

These simple drawings illustrate two foundation principles of 
industrial design. They have definite mathematical proportions, 
Starting with a given unit of distance,—the distance between dots 1 
and 2, or dots 2 and 6, for example, — the length of each line is 
dependent on that. Again, their parts are so balanced that no one 
line can be removed without destroying the harmony of the design. 
There is nothing superfluous. Try the experiment with the last 
exercise. Erase any one line, the harmony is gone: erase all its 
corresponding lines, the harmony is restored; but it is a new design. 

If the pupil will examine the covers of books, carpets, wall-paper, 
cast-iron fences, the ornamentation of cars, he will see abundant 
application of these principles. 

Questions. — What is a line? A right line? What should one 
look at when drawing a right line to hit a given point? How should: 
the hand move? What is said of sketching a line? Of finishing? 
Of size and color ? 


Since, in drawing, lincs must be made in all directions, there can 
be no fixed position for holding the pencil, This is the general rule. 
Never permit the hand or pencil to come between the eye and paper 
where the line is to be drawn. To secure this open ficld, the hank 
and pencil may be turned and put in any position, provided that it 
is an easy position, allowing the fingers, especially, to move with 
freedom. The pencil should always be of good length, grasped 
lightly, with the fingers about two inches from the point. 

2* 
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Ex. 11, Twenty-Five Dors. Quarrens. — Having made 
the first nine dots, as in Ex. 1, halve all the spaces from left to right, 
from top to bottom, and then add the side dots. This will divide into 
quarters the original space between dots Land2. Whenever these dots 
are to be made, follow the exact order of the numerals. This order 
can be easily memorized, and if memorized will render the progress 
of the pupil much more satisfactory. See that all the spaces between 
the dots are equal; that dot 18, for instance, is just as far above dot 
10, as 15 is above 1. See that dots 2, 18, 22, 4, for instance, are in 
a straight line. Other dots are in other straight lines. By thus 
studying their relative position, the dots can all be correctly located. 

Before making a dot, consider well where it should be made; much 
erasing may thus be avoided. ‘There must be no measuring except 
with the eye, in doing this or any of the other exercises ; nor any 
use of a rule in drawing the straight lines, nor of compasses in 
drawing the curves. Remembering it is a chief object of these exer- 
cises to train the eye and hand, the teacher must see that these 
directions are strictly followed. 


Questions. — What is a rhomb? What is an oblique line? 
Spell oblique. Why is it not best to turn the slate or paper, when 
drawing oblique lines? How should the pencil be held? Where 
should one begin to draw a horizontal line? A vertical line? 
Should this rule always be followed # 


Ex. 12. Five Erecr Crosses. — Begin with twenty-five dots, 
asin Ex.11. Sketch all the crosses before drawing any one of them 
in heavy line. See that they are all of just the same size, that the 
central vertical, or up and down lines, form parts of one straight line, 
while the central horizontal, or level lines, form parts of another 
straight line. The pupil must carefully avoid erasing any of the 
dots while sketching, or he will often be obliged to begin anew. 


Ex. 13. Five Squares Unirep. — Reproduce Ex. 11; 
sketch and finish, observing to make good joints and all the squares 
of just the same size. 

Beginners will usually prefer to draw a heavy line at once. This 
they must not do; for a heavy line, if drawn incorrectly, is not 
only more difficult to erase than a sketch, but the erasure is apt to 
spoil the beauty of the drawing. A light sketch, while it serves to 
show the outline and proportions of a drawing, is easily removed 
when incorrect. Lightness of touch must also be secured soon as 
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possible: sketching tends to give this, It is no easy task to learn to 
sketch with satisfaction. At the outset, there must be constant 
practice, the pupil never allowed to make a drawing in heavy line 
without first sketching it. After a scason, however, he should be 
frequently required to do the exact opposite ; that is, to make his best 
possible line the first time, and to complete his drawing without 
erasure or correction of any kind whatever. 

It will usually be found best not to erase a wrong sketch or a 
wrong dot until the right one has been made, as the wrong will serve 
as a guide in making the right. We improve not only by imitating 
the virtues but by shunning the faults of others. A straight line is 
to be sketched between two points: the first trial gives a crooked 
result; do not erase, and the second must give a better, 

'The pupil should be provided with a good eraser, Some erasers 
are designed for pencil, others for ink ; while there are still others 
designed for both, having their ends unlike. Since the pupil should 
draw a part of the time with pen and ink, for the purpose of learn- 
ing to be careful, if for nothing else, it would be well for him to have 
the eraser last mentioned. 


Qursrions.— How should the pencil move when sketching? 
What is said of erasing an inaccurate dot or line, before making 
another? What is said of working without erasing at all? Why 
not steady the hand against the blickboard? What may bo dono 
about it, when drawing on paper? : : 


Ex. 14, Five Concave Fiaviies' Unrrep. — Reproduce Ex. 
11; sketch and finish, Having drawn the first curved line, giving it 
any degree of curvature, compare all the others with that as the stand- 
ard, making them just alike. If the pupil compares each curve with 
the one last made, and not with the one first made, he will easily per- 
petuate and increase any departure from the standard. The teacher 
must insist upon the pupils comparing each curve with the standard, 
then all the curves with one another. This will train the eye, and at 
last make the drawing of curves an easy matter. 


Ex. 15. Begin with twenty-five dots, as in Ex.11. See that the 
four lines running from side to side are straight, and cross each other 
at exactly the same point. When more than two lines unite or cross 
each other at the same point, there must be special care in drawing 
the lines. 
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Ex. 16. Ornamentrep Cross.— Reproduce Ex. 11, and finish 
carefully. 

Ex.17. Ornamentep Square anv Cross. — Reproduce Ex, 
11; sketch and finish. Colors can be readily used. 

Ex. 18, Five Srars mapz rrom Ruomns. — Begin by 
making twenty-five dots, as in Ex. 11. Add other dots, halving the 
four spaces around the middle dot and around each of the dots next 
the end. Around each of these central dots, sketch two rhombs or 
diamonds, as in Ex. 7. Unite, and finish. Do this exercise on a 
large scale. It will be seen, that, instead of the star, we may use ° 
either of the drawings thus far made. 

Ex.19. Skeren or Four-Porntep Star. — Reproduce Ex. 
1; then make dots 10, 11, 12, 13, halving the spaces around dot 1; 
next, place dots above and below dots 10 and 11, and as far from 
them as dots 12 and 13 are from 1. Sketch. This goes with the 
next exercise, 


Ex. 20, Four-Pointep Star. One-Havr Sapp. — Make 
a sketch like that of the preceding exercise. Shade with fine parallel 
lines, shading not with reference to light and dark. The younger 
pupils, in particular, will be pleased to use colored pencils, or crayons, 
instead of shading. Do several times. 

With one-half hour of judicious instruction-each day, the younger 
pupils should be brought to this point in four or five weeks; the 
older pupils in two or three. 1f they have learned to make the first 
nine dots with a good degree of accuracy; if they have learned to 
sketch with a light touch, and draw with considerable ease a straight 
line; if they have learned to proceed deliberately, and to do their 
work with neatness, —then their future progress will be rapid and 
pleasant. If the things named have not yet been learned, there will 
still be ample opportunity to learn them; but the sooner learned, the 
better. 


Questions. — How should a line be erased? What is said of 
sketching all the lines before drawing any of them heavy? What 
of sketching more lines than appear when the drawing is done ? 


Ex. 21. Sevenrren Dors.— Reproduce Ex. 1. Place dot.10 
as far above 2 as dot 8 is above 1. So with the other side dots. Dots 
10, 8, and 12 should be in the same straight line; also dots 11, 6, 8, 
15. Observe what other dots form other straight lines, By attend- 

3 . 
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ing to the straight lines which the dots should form, it will not be a 
difficult matter to place them all properly. 

It is now time that all pupils, even the youngest, began to use 
paper. For several weeks, quite young pupils will get on best with 
only the slate and blackboard. Indeed, it will usually be well for 
all to make the drawings the first time on the slate or blackboard. 
Drawing on different kinds of surface will afford a more varied dis- 
cipline. An objection is justly made against a large use of the slate, 
that it perpetuates careless habits ; because the drawings can be so- 
easily erased and corrected that the pupils will seldom try to do their 
best the first time. The teacher must attend carefully to this mat- 
ter; causing the pupils to proceed deliberately, studying their work at 
every step, determining, accurately if possible, the position of dots 
and the direction of lines before they are made, Again, the pupils 
should be frequently exercised in making complete drawings without 
a single crasure from beginning to end. For this work, paper, pen 
and ink may be used to advantage. 

No mercy for carelessness, but always approval for every well-done. 
Remember, however, what would be ill-done for one pupil, because 
of age or capacity, would be well done for another, —a little child, 
for instance, —and should then be commended. 


Ex. 22. Four TRianGes AND Square. — Begin by making 
seventeen dots, as in the last exercise. Sce that all the lines are 
straight, and all the triangles of the same size. 

The triangle is a figure having three straight sides. The teacher 
may explain that there are four kinds, It is the strongest of all 
figures. Make its sides of three sticks united; and the shape of the 
figure, even though the joints be loose, cannot be changed without 
breaking one of the sticks. This is not true of any other figure, as 
may be learned by trial. For this reason, when it is desired to 
strengthen a building, its sides are eut into small triangles by the 
insertion of braces. For thousands of years, men have studied the 
triangle, and learned many wonderful things about it; yet it is prob- 
able there is a great deal more to be learned about this figure. 


Ex. 23. Two PARALLELOGRAMS. — Begin with the dots of Bx. 

21. Connect the dots for the two parallelograms. See that the diree- 

- tion of the oblique lines is exactly from the corner of one parallelo- 

grain to the opposite corner of the other. Sce that all the curved lines 
have the same degree of curvature. Do the exercise several times, 
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All the exercises should be done frequently enough to enable the 
pupil to reproduce them with ease from memory. Teachers should 
see that the pupils read the directions carefully. Even quite small 
pupils should often be required to execute the drawings, the first 
time, by the aid of the directions alone. It will be found an excel- 
lent thing for teaching them the exact force of words. 

Young pupils usually take great pleasure in drawing on the black- 
board, provided they have a good one; and they should be permitted 
to do so frequently. As the blackboard cannot be turned, they 
necessarily learn to draw lines in all directions. They can also, as 
they should, make their drawings large. Because short lines are 
more easily managed than long ones, beginners are apt to make their 
drawings, whether on blackboard or paper, altogether too small. 


Ex. 24. Dovnrr-Linn Ficure.— Begin with the dots of 
Ex. 21. Sketch the outer lines first; then sketch the inner parallel 
to the outer. Finish. Make an original double-line figure. 


The outer lines are drawn to hit a given point: how to draw them 
has been explained. But the inner lines are drawn parallel to 
the outer. Now, to draw one line parallel to another is a thing quite 
different from drawing a line to hit a given point. The cye must 
follow the pencil, not go before it, and must manage to look at both 
lines at once, — the line drawing, and the one to which it is to be 
drawn parallel. ‘To draw a third line midway between two parallel 
lines and parallel to both, the eye must manage to look at all three 
lines at once. Only practice can give the knack of doing this. The 
teacher should give the pupil considerable practice in drawing 
parallel lines, short and long, straight and curved, without the use 
of guide dots; practice on slate, paper, and blackboard, —not all 
in a day, but a little during each of many successive days. 

Pencils, whether lead or slate, should always be long and well- 
sharpened, with a nicely tapering point. Without a good point, a 
good line cannot be drawn. After the wood of a lead-pencil has 
been cut away with a knife, use a fine file to point the lead. For this 
purpose, a file is so much better than a knife, that the latter should 
never be used. Sand-paper answers very well. A very delicate 
point may be obtained by rubbing the side of the pencil against the 
drawing-paper, or any paper in common use. 

Ex. 25. Four Enursomws Sxercnep.— Make nine dots, as 


in Ex.1. Place the side dots at any equal distance from dots 6, 7, 8, 9, 
3* 
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giving the same width to all the ellipsoids. In sketching the curves, 
begin, for example, at dot 4, and pass down on either the right or 
left hand to dot 1, and thence, but on the opposite side, to dot 5. 
Beginning again at dot 4, sketch, in the same manner, a line to bal- 
ance the first. The curves should exactly balance each other; that 
is, have just the same curvature in all their corresponding parts. 
In this way finish the sketch, making all the ellipsoids just alike, 
studying and changing the sketch until this result has been secured. 
This goes with the next exercise. 

Ex. 26. Four Evxrrsoms.— Make a sketch, as in Ex. 25, 
When drawing the lines heavy, do not stop at the centre, but continue 
on to the opposite side. ‘The lines should all cross at exactly the 
same point. Do this several times. O-i-d at the end of a word 
means like or resembling. ‘Typhoid-fever resembling the typhus, 
Ellipsoid resembling an ellipse, a figure to be described farther on. 

Do not hesitate, even with small children, to use any word, like 
horizontal, vertical, oblique, triangle, parallelogram, whose meaning 
can be visibly illustrated. Children are not perplexed by merely long 
words, but by those of abstract character, whether long or short. 

Quzstions.— What two principles of industrial design are 
illustrated by these drawings? Where may examples be found in 
actual practice? Will you make new designs illustrating these two 
principles, with any of the dots hitherto used, 

Ex. 27. Seventeen Dots. Fourtm Orver.— Make the dots 
in the order of the numerals, with all the spaces between them equal. 
See that they form certain horizontal, vertical, and oblique straight 
rows, as they will if correctly placed. Observe that the arrange- 
ment of these dots is quite unlike that of any previous exercise, 
since their height is much less than their breadth, Starting from a 
given dot, other dots may be systematically and easily arranged 
about it, so as to give the basis of almost any proportional figure. 
What unlike figures may be made from the same dots has already 
been seen. a 

Ex. 28. Four Crosses mane or Dots anp Srraigur 
Linns. — Make the dots of the last exercise. See that the lines are 
all of the same length. : 

Ex. 29. Srxreen Exuirsorps Unirep.—Begin with the 
dots of Ex. 27. Sketch the curves, as directed in Ex, 25, and finish 
as in Ex. 26. See that all the ellipsoids are of just the same size 
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and shape. Carefully compare each with the standard and then 
with each other. Do this exercise several times, and on as large a 
scale as possible. 

Ex. 30. Reproduce Ex. 27, and unite the dots as indicated. 
By adding to the dots, the length of this figure and of the others 
can be easily increased. 

Ex.31. Four Concave Figures Unrrep. — Reproduce Ex. 
27. Strive to make all the curves just alike, comparing cach with the 
standard. ay 

Ex. 32. Four Parrs or Raomps or Dramonps. —For theso 
rhombs or diamonds, use the dots of Ex. 27. Make additional 
dots halving all the spaces around dots 6, 7, 8, 9. Finish as in Ex. 
3. It will be well for the pupil to make an original figure, using the 
dots of Ex. 27 as the basis. : 

Ex. 33. Twenrr-Seven Dors. —Make the dots in the order 
of the numerals, so far as the numerals extend. Then halve the 
spaces. See that all the spaces, horizontal and vertical, ave made 
just equal. 

It is much easier making a series of spaces equal by division than 
by addition ; hence the pupil, at this stage of advancement, should 
not begin, for example, at dot 2, and proceed towards the right, add- 
ing one dot after another. 

Ex. 34, Sixteen Exrirsoms. Osrique Orpur. — Repro- 
duce Ex. 33. Sketch all the ellipsoids before finishing any one. 
Work from the left towards the right. Erase dots not covered by 
lines. It will be well for the pupil to increase the number of ellip- 
soids, which may be readily done by following the described mode 
of working. 

Ex. 35. Four Pircurrs. —Reproduce Ex.33. Sketch all the 
pitchers before finishing any one. Work from the left towards the 
tight. It is by comparing one pitcher with another, to see that they 
are all just alike, that the discipline is to be mainly got from this 
exercise. ‘The teacher must constantly remind his pupils that care- 
ful comparison of corresponding parts and objects is a thing of vital 
importance. The purpose of this exercise, for example, is not the 
mere making of the pitchers, but the making of them just alike. 
Do the exercise several times, making the pitchers as large as cir- 
cumstances will admit. The curves at the left are the curves used 
for the sides of the pitchers. 
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Ex. 36. Sixeve Prrouer.— Make six dots, and sketch the 
sides of a parallelogram through them. When the pitcher is done, 
this sketch to be erased. Any proportions may be taken for the 
pitcher. The height of the one in the example is one-half greater 
than the breadth of base. Draw a vase in like manner. # 


Ex. 37. Twenty-Five Dors. Seconp Orpur.— Be careful 
to make the dots in the exact order of the numerals. If pupils will 
do so with all the exercises, they will find no difficulty in memorizing 
the order of each sct of dots, as one set naturally grows out of an- 
other. See that all the spaces between the dots are equal; that cer- 
tain dots, as 18,15, 20, and 18,1, 21, and 18, 11, 16, 25, are in 
straight lines. Carefully observe the bearing of different dots. 


Ex. 38. Four Ruomss Unirep.—Begin with the last 
exercise as a basis. Sce that the lines cross each other at exactly the 
same central point. Irase dots not covered by lines. 

Ex. 39. Same dots as in previous exercise. Make good 
joints. There will be some trouble in doing this, as there are so 
many places where three lines unite. Chance for colored pencils or 
crayons. , 

Ex. 40. Use the same dots for a basis as in the last two cxcr- 
cises. . 

Ex. 41. Same dots as in the last three exercises. This sketch 
goes with the next. 

Ex. 42. Make asketch as in the previous exercise. rase the 
parts not needed, and finish in even line. 

Ex. 43. Make twenty-five dots, as in Ex. 37; then four other 
dots half way between 18 and 22, 23 and 20, 21 and 25,19 and 24, 
Sketch and finish. In this case, the sketching necd not extend 
beyond the lines required in the finished drawing. Do this exercise 
soveral times, introducing parallel lines, as was done in Ex, 24. 


ax. 44, Four Concryrnio Crores, —Reproduco Ex. 1, 
and then halve cach of the spaces, increasing the dots to seventeen. 
This will give the first seventeen dots of Ex. 37. Sketch all the 
circles, beginning with the smallest, and working outwards. Finish. 
Strive to make the circles not only exact in shape, but parallel and 
equidistant. It will be well for the teacher to have a pair of com- 
passes with which to test the work of the pupils; but the pupils 
themselves should not be allowed compasses, 
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No ove detects a slight imperfection in a circle so easily as in a 
straight line. For this reason, it is much more difficult drawing a 
true circle frec-hand, as these should be drawn, than a straight line ; 
since an imperfection which the eye fails to detect: the hand can never 
correct. Though the pupil may draw straight lines well, he will not 
succeed with circles without much special practice. 

‘The pupil should draw thousands of circles with a single steady 
stroke, sometimes using only the fingers, sometimes the whole arm. 
‘These circles should be made of all sizes. By diligent practice, he 
can make himself master of the circle as of the straight line. Re- 
member the pencil must never outrun the eye or mind; otherwise, 
the lines will be drawn at random, with little or no good result. 

Questions. — How are all measurements to be made, and lines 
drawn, when doing these exercises? When several curved lines or 
figures are to be drawn, how should they be compared? Why ? 


Ex, 45. Four Concentric Squares. — Make the first seven- 
teen dots of Ex. 37, as when drawing the four concentric circles. 
Finish, Sce that the lines are parallel and equidistant. 

Ex. 46. Cuess Boarp.— Reproduce the sketch of the last 
exercise. Extend the sides of the inner squares until they cut the 
sides of the outer. Sketch two other lines, crossing each other at 
the centre. Finish. Compare with Ex, 6. ° 

Ex. 47. Dots manxine Tip Prorortions or THE Toman 
Trap. —Make the dots in the order of the numerals, Dot 1 
marks the rvot of the nose, which is just about the centre of the 
head. At any convenient distance above dot 1, place dot 2, and 
dot 3 at the same distance below. Halve these spaces with dots 4 
and 5; the former marking the point where the hair begins, the 
latter the end of the nose. Below dot 5, and about two-fifths of the 
distance to dot 3, place dot 6, to show the position of the mouth. 
These dots give the vertical divisions of the head. 

At the left and right of dot 1, place dots 7 and 8, one and a half 
times the distance from dot 1 to dot 3; which will make the head 
three noses wide, while it is four noses long. Divide the width of 
tho head into five equal or very nearly equal parts, by dots 9, 10, 
ll, and 12, ‘The eye occupies about one-fifth of the width of the 
head, and the distance between the eyes is about the same. 

‘At the left and right of dot 2, and in the same level line, place 
dots 13 and 14, so as to mark something more than the greatest 
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width of the head. Place dots 15 and 16 on a level with dot 3; the 
former in a right line with dots 7and 13, the latter with dots 8 and 14. 

Having thus made the sixteen dots, sketch the straight lines that 
unite the outer ones. Next sketch the oval outline of the head 
By the aid of the straight lines, beginners even will find this quite 
ensy todo. See that the oval is evenly balanced, one side just like 
the other, and that its width is greatest, by a trifle, just above dots 
Tand 8. 

These are not far from the average proportions of the human 
head, and will answer our present purpose much better than the 
minute subdivisions which would give the ideal head of the 
sculptor. ‘Ihe exercise should be repeated until these simple pro- 
portions are memorized; for it should be understood that each part 
of the body bears a nearly fixed proportion to all the other parts, 
and that without a knowledge of these proportions it is impossible 
to draw the whole, or even a head or hand, with any near approach 
to accuracy. The proportions, indeed, vary somewhat with differ- 
ent persons, and with the same person at different periods of life. 

Ex. 48. Tue Square-Epeup Man. — Make sixteen dots, as in 
the last exercise, and then draw the lines, beginning anywhere, — 
with the eye or nose, for example, or with the outline of the head. 
See that the head is evenly balanced, and that the ears are of the 
same length as the nose, and on the same level. Beginners are apt 
to place both the ears and eyes too high when they work without 
proportional measurements. Observe that the lines representing the 
eyes are drawn a little below the root of the nose, —a little below 
the dots that mark their width in Ex, 47. 

Ex. 49. Tue Eve, Fronr View.— Here four steps are 
taken in drawing, rudely, a single eye. Ist, A line for the lower 
edge of the upper lid. 2d, An added line for the upper edge of 
the lower lid. Corner of the eye represented. 3d. Added line for 
upper edge of upper lid ; also a circle for the iris, the upper part of 
which is hidden beneath the upper lid. 4th. Added line for the 
eyebrow ; also circle for the pupil. Usually the iris, or dark part 
of the eye, touches the upper edge of the lower lid; but here the 
ball of the eye is represented as turned up slightly, showing a space 
between the iris and lower lid. The pupil should do this exercise 
many times, drawing both the right and left eye separately, and 
then together. 

Ex. 50. Tue Mourn, Front Vinw.— The width of the 
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mouth isa little greater than the width of the eye; that is, a little 
more than one-fifth of the width of the head. The thickness of 
the lips, from the upper boundary-line of the upper lip to the lower 
boundary-line of the lower lip, is about one-third the width of the 
mouth. ‘The upper lip is somewhat thinner than the lower. We 
have then, in drawing, rudely, the mouth: Ist, Straight lines 
sketched to represent these general proportions. 2d, Added full 
straight lines for upper lip. 3d, Added curved lines for both lips. 
Erase the guidelines. Observe the peculiar curves of the lines 
which bound the lips, and separate them. The pupil will need much 
practice before he can draw these lines readily. 

Ex. 51, Tue Noss, Fronr View. — The width of the lower 
portion of the nose is the same as the width of the eye. Vertical 
lines drawn downwards from the inner corners of the eyes will 
touch the outer edges of the nostrils. In drawing rudely the 
lower nose, we have, Ist, A curve for the tip of the nose and 
nostrils. Observe that the tip of the nose is lower than the nostrils, 
and that the lines for the nostrils curve under. 2d, Added lines 
for the wings of the nose, Observe that these also curve under. 
3d, Added lines dividing the lower nose into three equal parts, —the 
middle and two wings ; also lines to mark the channel below the nose. 

In the drawing of the two eyes, nose, and mouth together, it will 
be seen that lines are added to mark the beginning or frontal sec- 
tion of the nose; farther down, other lines to mark the bony bridge ; 
and then other and lower lines to mark the cartilagenous portion. 
‘The lines at the sides of the nostrils mark the beginning of the 
cheek; those at the sides of the mouth mark where its corners 
yanish in the cheek. ‘There should be much practice in the simple 
outlining of these three most important features of the face. When 
the general outline fails, all fails. 

Ex. 52. Human Heap, Fronr View. — Begin by reprodu- 
cing Ex. 47. Having thus secured the oval for the head, draw the 
separate features, beginning with any one of them. See that each 
is given its proper place and size. There will be but little difficulty 
about this, if the previous four exercises have been well practised. 

The teacher should insist that the pupils, when drawing the 
human head, observe carefully the heads of their school-fellows, and 
make measurements. It will be a pleasant surprise to most of them 
to learn that the eyes are in the middle of the head ; that the head 
is four noses long, three noses wide, and that the ear is as long as 
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the nose, and on a level with it when the head is erect. After the 
pupils have learned to draw with ease a head of given proportions, 
they should be required to vary these proportions, and to represent 
persons with whom they are acquainted. Study of pictures to be 
found in books and papers will show them what lines are used to 
denote laughter, grief, anger, and the other emotions. Details can- 
not be given in this book. Teachers will not keep their pupils be- 
yond tio or three days on the head, without advaneing in the regu- 
lar work of the book; but, from time to time, they should be required 
—or permitted rather, for they will delight to do it —to execute a 
head, in outline if nothing more. 

It should be one of the leading aims of education to inculcate 
systemutic, critical observation of nature, until it becomes a fixed 
habit with the student, He who goes through’ the world simply 
staring at it, is essentially blind. We make a good beginning at 
observation when we begin to observe ourselves. For this reason, 
also for the sake of variety, and because it will delight children 
especially, the single outline drawing of the human form, an ever- 
present model, finds a place in this book, although it is not strictly 
in keeping with the purpose of the book, which is industrial. 


Questions. — Where is the centre of the human head, front 
view? How many noses long is the head? How many wile? 
How far from the end of the nose to the mouth? What is the width 
of the eye? Of the mouth? Of the lower nose? Distance be- 
tween the eyes? Length of the ear? Its position? Name lines 
to be drawn.to represent the eye. The mouth. The nose. 


Ex. 53. Tureen Dots. Seconp Orper.— Begin by 
making nine dots, as in Ex. 1. Place the dots 10, 11, 12, and 13 at 
the same distance from 6, 7, 8, 9, that 8 is from 1. See that dots 2, 
10, 4, are in the same straight line; also 4, 12, 3; also 3,13, 5; 
also 5, 11, 2. 

Ex. 54. Sxeron or Four Creies Secantr. — Begin with 
the dots of the last exercise. Sketch the lines forming the four 
squares. With the sides of these squares as guiding base lines, the 
circles can be easily sketched. Those who can make the circles 
without the aid of straight lines may of course omit the Intter. 

It will generally be found, that a straight base line is of service in 
drawing any curve whatever, and especially of service when two 
curves are to be drawn just alike. But more of this farther on, 
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TEx. 55. Four Crrcres Secant.— Make a sketch as in the 
last exercise. Lrase the straight lines, and finish. Do this exercise 
several times. Secant means cutting: it will be seen that these 
circles cut each other. 

Ex. 56. Make a sketch, as in Ex. 54; erase the lines not needed, 
and finish. Repeat this exercise with border line double. 

Ex. 57. Twenry-Ove Dors. Tuirps.— Make the dots in 
the order of the numerals, with the spaces all equal; dot 14, for 
example, being made as far above 6 as dot 11 is above 1. See that 
dots 2, 14, 18, 4, also 15, 7, 11, 19, and others, form straight rows. 
This is our first exercise in dividing spaces into thirds. It will be 
found more difficult than dividing spaces into halves, since the eye 
must, somehow, look at and compare three spaces at once instead 
of two. Practice will give the knack of doing it. . 

When it is desired to divide a given line into nine equal parts, first 
divide it into three equal parts, and then cach of these into three 
other equal parts. Starting with thirds, and continuing with thirds, 
we obtain ninths, twenty-sevenths, &c. Starting with halves, and! 
continuing with halves, we obtain quarters, eighths, sixteenths, &e 
Starting with halves, and continuing with thirds, we obtain sixths,, 
cighteenths, fifty-fourths, &. Starting with thirds, and continuing, 
with halves, we obtain sixths, twelfths, twenty-fourths, &e. Start. 
ing with thirds, and alternating with halves, we obtain sixths, eighr 
teenths, thirty-sixths, &c. Ifit is required to obtain a prime number 
of spaces, — 7, 11, 19, for example, — the spaces to be equal, yet of nov 
particular length, assume any distance, as we have in our exercises: 
thus far; divide that into a composite number of equal parts, and| 
then add or take away from this number, as the case may require. 
For example, To obtain nineteen equal spaces, first obtain eigl-. 
teen, as directed, and then add one; by taking away one, we have. 
seventeen A prime number is a number, like 3, 3, 07, which can, 
be divided only by itself or 1. A composite number, like 4; 6; or-8}, 
is a number which something besides itself or 1 will divide. 

The teacher should frequently exercise his pupils;,by question and 
application, in the subject - matter of the preceding paragraph. 
While imparting a knowledge of much service in: practical draw- 
ing, it will prove an excellent drill in numbers: 

Ex. 58. Four Crosses Onnamenrep. — Use the dots of 
the last exercise. Observe how the dots and lines of each cross 
bear with reference to the lines and dots of the other crosses. 
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Ex. 59. Five Concave Ficures Tovcuixe.— Use dots 
of Ex. 57. The curves are parts of circles. See that all are made 
just alike. Make good joints. 

Ex. 60. Twenty Extrrsorps Unirep.— The proportional 
base of this figure is given by the twenty-one dots of Ex. 57. Follow 
the directions already given for drawing similar figures. As this exer- 
cise should be done several times, it will be well to do it once or twice 
on the largest possible scale, since much training of the eye would be 
got from carefully comparing so many curves, in the effort to make 
them all just alike. 

Quesrrons.— What is a triangle? How many kinds ? What 
is said of the triangle? What is a parallelogram? Spell the word. 
What is said of the pupils’ doing the exercises by the aid of the book 
alone? Should the teacher be constantly helping the pupil ? 

Ex. 61. One Honvrep anv Five Dors.— This is much the 
largest number of dots we shall have to make. By following the 
directions, there will be little trouble in making them. First make 
twenty-one dots, as in Ex. 57. These are the large dots of the 


-example, and are numbered. Next divide each space between these 


dots into thirds. Next, beginning at the left, and going around in 
the order of the letters, add a dot to each extremity, Lastly add 
side dots enough for twenty-one crosses, the first twenty-one dots 
made being the centres of the crosses. It will be well for the pupil 
to practise this exercise until he can do it from memory, That will 
not take long; and it will well repay in training his eye and’ in 
teaching him to be careful. No measuring, remember, except with 
the eye. 

Ex. 62. Twenry-One Crosses.— Begin by making the dots 
of the last exercise, and making them small. See that the crosses are 
all of the same size; that the lines intended to be vertical are vertical ; 
that the lines intended to be horizontal are horizontal ; that certain 
lines form parts of the same straight line. Note all these things 
carefully. 

Questiows. — What must you do, when drawing a straight line, 
to hit a given point? When drawing one line parallel to another # 
When drawing a third line parallel to the first two, and midway be- 
tween them? You may now discover, if you can, how to draw a 
straight line when it is not desired to hit a given point. 

Ex. 63. Twenty-One Concave Ficures Unirep.— Use 
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the dots of Ex. 61. Finish as in the example. Do on a large scale 
on the blackboard. 

Ex. 64, Sixrven Concave Ficures Unirep. — Reproduce 
Ex. 61, except the cight side dots near the centre. Finish as in the 
example. It will be well for the pupil to make other figures of his 
own invention, using the dots of Ex. 61. 


Questions. — How may a line be best divided into ninths ? In- 
to twenty-sevenths? Into cighths? Into sixths? Into eigh- 
teenths? Into twelfths? Starting with thirds, and alternating with 
halves, what do we obtain? How may seven equal spaces be best 
obtained? Eleven? Nineteen? What is a prime number? Com- 
posite? Give examples. 


Ex. 65. Lanurnum Lear.—The width of this leaf, which is 
greatest at the centre, is a little less than one-half its length; that is, 
the leaf is about 3 X 7. Making five dots, beginning with the cen- 
tral, to indicate these proportions, and joining the dots by straight 
lines, we have a rhomb, as seen in a, for the straight-line model of 
this leaf, and of all leaves which possess the same general form. 
Sketch the curved lines, which can be easily done by the aid of the 
straight lines, and we obtain the general outline of the blade of the 
leaf. Erase, draw the curved lines heavy, add the midrib, and we 
have 6. Finish by the addition of the veins, as in c. This makes 
three steps. Do the drawing on a large scale. 


Ex. 66. Orner Leaves on tur Rnoms Mone. —It will 
be found, from observation, that a large number of leaves are formed 
on the laburnum or rhomb model. The first in this exercise is an 
apple-leaf. Proportions about 8 X 15; that is, greatest width a little 
more than half the length. In drawing ‘the blade, proceed as with 
the Jast exercise, varying the position of the dots somewhat. The 
petiole, or leaf-stem as it is called in common speech, may be added 
when the midrib is drawn, The second is a bay-leaf. Proportions, 
about 2 X 5; that is, the greatest width less than half the length. 
Place the proportional dots accordingly. ‘The third is a rose-leaf, 
about 3X 4. 

Ex. 67. Horsu-Cnestyut anv Beecu Leaves. —In this 
exercise the first leaf is that of the horse-chestnut. -Its greatest 
width is about one-half its length, and is found at about one-third 
of the length of the leaf from its point. Make the proportional dots 
accordingly; join these dots by straight lines, and we have a straight- 
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line model, as ina. By the aid of the straight lines, sketch the curved 
outline of the leaf, and finish as in b. The second leaf is that of 
the beech, which has just about the same proportions as the horse- 
chestnut. The widest part, however, is towards the base, and not 
towards the point of the leaf. Having made a right-line model, as 
for the horse-chestnut, sketch and finish. A large number of leaves 
are fashioned on this model. 

Ex. 68. Marre-Lear.—The base of the maple-leaf is not 
quite so wide as the greatest width of the leaf, which is near its 
centre. The height of the leaf is about the same as its greatest width. 
Place the proportional dots accordingly, as in a, beginning with the 
central one. Joining these dots by straight lines gives the straight-line 
model. Sketch the outline of the leaf, as in a, and finish by the 
addition of ribs and veins, as in &. Muny leaves have these general 
proportions. 

Ex. 69. Graru-Lear. — Make a right-line model, as in the last 
exercise. ‘Lo this add the general framework of the leaf, as in ¢, and 
finish as in d. Find other similar leaves, and make drawings of them. 


Ex. 70. Turee-Buapep Leaves.—In the preceding exer. 
cises only simple leaves and leaflets have been considered. In this 
exercise we have illustrations of compound three-bladed leaves. The 
first is the luburnum, the second the blackberry. Having deter- 
mined the general relation of the leaflets by dots and straight lines, 
draw each according to previous directions. Very many triple leaves 
may be drawn from the straight-line model, a. 

Ex. 71. S1x-Losep Horssz-Cuesrnur Lear.— At different 
periods in the growth of the horse-chestnut leaf the number of its 
lobes, blades, leaflets, whatever one may choose to call them, varies. 
It will be seen that this has six lobes. In drawing this leaf, first 
determine the general relation of the different lobes to cach other by 
dots and straight lines, as in a, then draw each lobe according to Bx. 
67. Result as in b. 


Ex. 72. Acorns anp Leaves, — This to be done in a man- 
ner similar to the last exerelse, 

All these drawings of leaves should be exeouted by the pupil on a 
much larger scale than the given examples. By carefully placing 
the dots in the proportional madels, the drawings may with ease be 
enlarged on the blackboard to one or two feet. Leaves of various 


kinds should also be gathered by the pupil, and drawings of them 
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made. If they cannot be drawn according to any of the general 
models given, then he should originate models of his own, Though 
no two leaves are just alike, yet it will be found, on examination, 
that they are all fashioned on a few simple models. When studying 
Botany, as all children should, both for pleasure and profit, their 
progress will be more intelligent and rapid if they are required to 
make drawings of the leaves and flowers. 

This drawing tends also to a direct industrial result. It is from a 
study of the growth of leaves and flowers, and the arrangement of 
their various parts, that many of the best principles of design, of 
ornamentation, have been deduced. While the forms of nature 
should not be exactly imitated in industrial art, yet her methods, the 
way she points out, should be studiously followed. Something more 
of this farther on, : 

Ex. 73. Conrounp Curvrs.— Make the dots in the order of 
the figures and at equal distances from each other; so that when they 
are joined by straight lines the result will be an equilateral triangle, 
—a figure with three equal sides enclosing three equal angles. The 
curves are no parts of circles, and so cannot be drawn with com- 
passes, Observe that there is no sudden change of direction where 
they cross the straight lines, as there would be if drawn with com- 
passes, but a very gradual change, which gives a much more beautiful 
curve. By the aid of the straight construction-lines it will be quite 
easy making these compound curves alike, After tho curves aro 
drawn, erase the construction-lines. 

An angle is the difference in direction of two lines, whether they 
meet or not. If they meet, the angle is called, in common specch, 
acorner. The teacher will explain the three kinds of angles. 

Astraight line is monotonous and disagreeable, because it keeps 
the same direction in all its length. In a less degree, a true circle is 
monotonous and disagreeable, because it has the same degree of cur- 
vature in all its parts. It is the least beautiful of all the curves. 
‘The higher and more beautiful curves are used in the best industrial 
art. It is essential that the pupil should learn to draw the higher 
curves, of which an example is given in the present exercise. 


Ex. 74. Frower Desien.— This is a simple design suggested 
by a flower, not an exact imitation of nature; which would be bad 
industrial art, whatever else might be said of it, Reproduce the 
last exercise, and then, by the aid of the upright construction-line, 
finish the curves. Erase the construction-lines. 
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Ex. 75. Tue Hann.—The hand is twice as long as wide. 
From the wrist to the end of the middle finger, its length is three 
times that of the nose, or the length of the face. From the wrist to 
the division of the fingers is about one-half its length. The thumb 
is one nose long, or one-third the length of the hand, and extends 
along the central third of it. The middle finger is straight, the 
others inclining towards it. Make the dots to indicate these propor- 
tions, which are very nearly accurate, ‘The distance from 2 to 4 is 
the same as from 1 to 2. Dots 7 and 8 divide the length of the 
hand into three nearly equal parts; 7 marking the end of the thumb, 
8 the second joint. Sketch and finish. Repeat several times. 


Questions. — What of the general forms of leaves? Describe 
some of their models? In order to make enlarged drawings of 
leaves, what must first be done? What has the drawing of leaves 
and flowers to do with industrial art? Should nature be exactly 
copied 4 

The teacher will observe that usually the questions are not 
placed with the exercises where the answers are to be found. This 
separation is from design. The questions are mainly for review, 
and it is expected the pupil will be able to answer them at any time. 
The teacher should ask these questions, and others that may occur 
to him, from day to day and week to week, until the pupil has not 
only learned their purport beyond the possibility of forgetting, but 
has learned to practise the things to which they call his attention, 
— to practise them from the force of habit. 

Having learned how to do a thing, we continue to extend our 
learning by persevering in doing it. So some one has said. It is 
an excellent motto for him who is learning to draw. Do the same 
thing again and again. 


Exs. 76, 77, 78. Tur Foor. —The foot is about five noses 
long, and two noses wide in its widest part. The great toe, not 
including the ball, is one nose long. From the rear edge of the 
heel to the ball of the great toe is two-thirds the length of the foot. 
From the bottom of the heel to the union of the ankle with the 
foot is about one-third the length of the foot. Make the propor- 
tional dots accordingly. Dots 3 and 4 divide the foot into thirds. 
The distance from 1 to 5 is the same as from 1 to3. Ex. 78 is 
drawn in a manner similar to Ex. 77. Repeat until the proportions 
are fixed in the mind. 
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Ex. 79. Make the first five dots of Ex. 1; then, at any con- 
venient distance to the right, and a trifle higher, make five other 
dots in like manner. Unite the dots numbered the same. 

Ex. 80. Two Inrersectine Praves. Firsr Virw.— Let 
the lines sketched through the left five dots of the last exercise 
represent the front edges of the planes, and draw them full. 

The shading of this figure represents real shadow, Light is 
usually regarded as coming from the left, and from a point some- 
what higher than the object upon which it falls. So in this case. 


Ex. 81. Two Inrerseorine Pranes. Secony Virw. — 
This tine let the lines sketched through the right five dots of Ex. 
79 represent the front edges of the planes. Finish accordingly. 


Exs 82. ‘Two Inrergectine Praves. Trirp View.— 
For these planes make the right five dots lower than the left five. 
Take the lines through the right five dots for the front edges. 


Ex. 83. Two Intersectine Pranes. Fourra Virw, — 
Make the dots as in the last exercise. Take the lincs through the 
left five dots for the front edges. Is this shaded correctly ? 


Ex. 84, Sxercn or Two Inrersecrine Oniigue PLanns. 
— Make the dots in the order of the numerals; 2,1, and 3 ina 
vertical line, and at equal distances from each other; 4 and 5 in % 
level line with 2, and at the same distance from it; 6 in a straight 
line with 1 and 5, also with 3 and 7, By the aid of dots 2 and 3; 
the spread of the planes is easily obtained. 


Ex. 85. Two Inrerseotine Osrique Pranes. — Finish im 
heavy line the last exercise, and shade. 


Ex. 86. Sineve-Line Saw-Horse.—From Ex. 84. 

The teacher should illustrate Exs. 80-85, as he readily can, by 
the use of two pieces of pasteboard. Cut a notch half way across. 
each, and put together, showing intersection and shadow. 

It will be observed that, in drawing these planes, no regard. is 
paid to perspective. We have simply the vertical projection of aw 
orthographic drawing, and not a pictorial projection, otherwise exlled: 
a perspective drawing. More of this by and by. 

The difference in the direction of two lines, whether they: toueh 
each other or not, is called an angle, as heretofore stated. The 
angle formed by two planes is called a diedral angle. If the two 
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planes are perpendicular to each other, and intersect as represented 
in Ex. 80, they form four right diedral angles. 

A vertical or upright line is always perpendicular, but a perpen- 
dicular line is not always a vertical line. When one line meets 
another at right angles, each is said to be perpendicular to the other, 
no matter what their direction with regard to a horizontal line. 

Ex. 87. Make the dots in the order of the numerals. Sketch 
all the outer lines of the squares first; then the inner. 

Ex. 88. Taree Intertacinc Squarus.— Draw the last 
exercise in heavy line, first erasing parts not to show. 

Jn this exercise we not only have double lines, but interlacing, 
which are so largely employed in ornamentation of different kinds. 
Thus far we have worked almost wholly with single lines. By the 
use of double lines and interlacing we can make a greater variety 
of figures, and more beautiful ones. 

Ex. 89. Turee Inreracine Rines.— Begin with dots 
of last exercise. Make full sketches of the circles, doing the outer 
before the inner. In like manner draw the links of a chain, 

If the pupil finds this exercise hard to do, it will be well for him 
to give it a half-dozen trials. Practice alone will make him master 
of the circle. Perhaps some may find it necessary first to unite the 
dots by single straight lines, like the outer in Ix. 87. Sve Wx. 54. 

Ex. 90. Trev Inreriacine Corvep Ficures.— Use the 
same proportional dots as in the last two exercises. 

Ex, 91. Forprve anv Intertacine.—This sketch is for 
two pieces of ribbon or strips of paper, folded and interlaced. Be- 
gin with the seventeen dots of Ex. 21, Sketch the outer lines first. 
Connect the points near the corners, where the inner lines cut the 
outer ; these short diagonal lines show the direction of the folds. 

Ex. 92. Two Inrervacine PARALLELOGRAMS MADE OF 
Risron or Paver. — Make a sketch as in the preceding exercise. 
Erase the corners, the parts covered by the interlacing, and the al- 
ternate ends of the inner lines. Illustrate with a slip of paper. 
Fold under to the right each time: that will give the example. 

Ex. 93. Make a singleline sketch of two diamonds, as in 
Ex. 7. Add inner parallel lines, then short diagonals. 

Ex. 94. Two Intertactna Diamonps Map» or Rippon 
or Paper. — Finish the last sketch. 
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Ex. 95. Four Inrervacine Rines. —Sketch four circles as 
in Ex. 54. Within these circles, which represent the outer edges of 
the rings, sketch other circles for inner edges. Erase and finish. 


Ex. 96. Four Inrsrtacine Rings, Seconp Orper.— 
Reproduce Ex. 54. Outside each of the four circles thus obtained 
sketch another and parallel cirele; then outside the last sketch a 
third. Erase the circles first made, and finish. By sketching three 
parallel circles, the two for the edges of the ring may be readily got. 


Quesrions.— What is the length of the foot? Great toe? 
Distance from rear edge of heel to ball of great toe? From bottom 
of heel to union of ankle with foot? Width of the foot? 

Ex. 97. Twenry-One Dots ror Taree Concentric 
Squares any Octacon.—Make the nine dots of Ex. 1; add 
dots 10, 11, 12, 13 to indicate the corners of a square ; then dots 14, 
15, 16, and 17 half way between the central dot and the corner ones, 
Finally make dots a, b, ¢, d, just as far from dot 1 as dots 2,3, 4, 5, 
are from 1. Dots a, b, ¢, d, with 2, 3, 4, 5, mark the corners of an 
octagon. As this exercise forms the basis of a large number of 
drawings, the pupil should practice it until he can make all the dots 
readily from memory, and with a near approach to accuracy, 

Ex. 98. Ture Concentric Squarvs.— Reproduce last 
exe! , except the lettered dots. In this drawing even a slight im- 
perfection is easily detected ; a good one, therefore, for practice. 

Remember that he who fails to see that his drawing is imperfect, 
when the imperfection is great, is the only one who need be dis- 
heartened. He who readily detects imperfection should be of good 
courage; for he may be assured that by application he will overcome 
all obstacles. None aro so slow to learn as they who do not perceive 
their own deficiencies. 2 

Ex. 99. Squares Inscrinep AND CrrcuMscRIBED BY 
Cincres.— Reproduce the last exercise, then add the circles. 

Ex. 100. Sevare or Sixteen Extirsorps.— Use the 
numbered dots of Ex. 97. Observe that the curves are parts of 
circles. Much time may be profitably spent on this figure, especially 
if the drawing is made large. 

‘There are a few persons suffering from physical defect of the eye. 
For them every thing is distorted. Such cannot draw until their 
defects of vision have been remedied by glasses, as they may be 
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Ex. 101. Greex-Frer Borper.— Make the first thirteen 
dots of Bx. 97; then erase all but the four corner dots, and through 
them sketch the sides of a square. Divide the sides of this square 
into thirds, and each subdivision into thirds again, making nine 
spaces on a side. Sketch interior lines parallel to the outer, and 
then short cross-lines, as seen in the sketch. Erase every alternate 
division of the lines, and finish. The line across the central part 
of the sketch is simply to show that the short lines on the opposite 
sides should have the same direction. Do this exercise several 
times, varying the number of side-divisions. If the divisions are 
odd, 7, 9, 11, &e., the corners will be like example; if not, not. 

This is the simplest form of what is called the Greck Fret. It is 
so called, not because the Greeks were the first to use it, but because 
they used it so extensively and in so many elaborate forms. It is 
one of the very oldest, if not the oldest, modes of ornamentation 
known to have been used by man, In one form or another it has 
been used by nearly every nation and tribe, ancient and modern, 
civilized and barbarous, and is used by them to-day. One can 
scarcely turn his eyes in any direction without seeing some applica- 
tion of this ornament to architecture, cloths, table-ware, &e, Fur- 
ther on several modifications of this ornament will be given. 


Questions. — How can the pencil be best sharpened? How 
should it be held? What about sketching a line before drawing it 
heavy? What about executing drawings without any erasures ? 
How far should the eye be from a drawing to judge well of all its 
parts? How many noses long is the head? How would you pro- 
ceed to make nineteen equal spaces? 


Ex. 102. Seconp Borver.— Sketch the sides of a square, 
and within and parallel sketch other lines of the same length. The 
oblique lines introduced in the sides, which should be drawn parallel 
with the diagonal lines at the corners, break up the sameness. 

A diagonal is a line which joins two angles of a figure, but not 
adjacent angles. If the figure is four-sided, like a square, it joins 
the opposite angles or corners. 


Questions. — What is said of the beauty of a straight line? 
Of a true circle? Which curves are the more beautiful? How 
should a compound curve change its direction ? What is an 
angle? An equilateral triangle ? i 
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Ex. 103. Borper or Forpep Paper or Rison. — 
Sketch the sides of a square. At any satisfactory distance within, 
sketch parallel lines of the same length. Finish as in Ex, 92. 

Ex. 104. Sixere-Line Ocracon.—Make all the dots of 
Ex. 97; then join those dots which are lettered to those which mark 
the centres of the sides. It may he thought needless to make so 
many dots; but on trial it will be found difficult locating the lettered 
dots properly without the others to guide. This exercise is put 
within the paper border to save room; the pupil will not.so make it. 


Questions. What is an angle? A diedral angle? When is a 
line said to be vertical? When perpendicular? How is light usual- 
ly regarded as falling on an objected in a shaded drawing ? 


Ex. 105. Ooracon or Foipep Parer or Risnon. — Make 
a sketch of an octagon, as in the previous exercise. Inside and 
parallel sketch another, extending the lines until they cut the sides 
of the outer. If further directions are needed, turn to Ex. 92. 

Ex. 106. Sryeue Crescent. — It has been said that in order 
to draw a part of a circle correctly it is best to draw a whole one 
and then erase what is not wanted, Do so in this case, having first 
made two dots to mark the points of the crescent. 

Ex. 107. Ficur Crescenrs Unrrep.— Make a sketch of 
an octagon, as in Ex. 104, and on one of its eight sides sketch a 
crescent, as in Ex. 106. Taking this as a standard, sketch the other 
seven crescents from it without first sketching the circles. Finish. 

Ex. 108. Oocracon anp Star Desten.—Make the num- 
bered dots of Ex. 97, and sketch the lines for four squares. Add 
the other dots required to make an octagon in each of the squares. 
Dots 14, 15, 16, 17 are the centres of the octagons. By increasing 
the number of the squares, the drawing may be readily enlarged. 

Ex. 109. Begin by making the numbered dots of Ex. 97; 
then halve all the vertical, horizontal, and diagonal spaces. Sketch 
the outer lines before sketching the inner and parallel ones. 


Ex. 110. Erase needless parts of last exercise, and finish, 
Questions. What is an octagon? What is adiagonal? Who 


alone has reason to be discouraged in learning to draw? What is 
said of the Greek-fret border ? 
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Ex. 11. Reproduce Ex. 2, beginning with dot lof Bx.1.. The 
horizontal line will represent the equator, the vertical line the cen- 
tral meridian of the map. Sketch a circle touching the ends of 
these lines. Divide each quarter of the circle, or quadrant, into, 
thirds, as indicated by the dots in the example; also each half ‘of 
the vertical and horizontal lines. Divide into thirds again, when 
each space thus obtained will correspond to ten degrees. First 
sketch the lines from left to right, — that is, the lines of latitude; then 
the lines from top to bottom, — that is, the meridian lines. Before 
sketching the Jatter, it may be found well to divide a line of latitude 
on each side of the equator, and about half-way to the poles, just as 
the equator itself was divided. 

By first dividing into thirds, next into halves, the spaces will equal 
fifteen degrees, the distance the sun travels in one hour. 

Though it will require considerable time to do this exercise, yet it 
will not be found difficult. Measure only with the eye. 

Ex. 112. Grenurar Mar. — Reproduce the last exercise, anil 
finish. The meridian lines of this and the last exercise may be ¢x- 
tended to the poles, if thought best. The sketched lines represent 
the boundaries of the zones, of which a separate map should be 
drawn, with only the lines necessary to bound.them. This may be 
readily done by proceeding as in the last exercise until you come to 
the drawing of the meridians and lines of latitude. 

Having first made a drawing, as in the present exercise, the out- 
line and more prominent features of any continent or country may 
be readily added. Indicate by dots the leading points, and then unite 
them. ‘Teachers find dots more convenient than lines in any form 
of free-hand map drawing. When at work with geography, the 
pupil should have constant practice in drawing rude outline-maps. 

Draw two globular maps side by side, representing the eastern and 
western hemispheres. ‘The teacher will explain the meaning of the 
geographical terms employed in this exercise and the last. 

Exs. 113, 114, 115, 116. Proms Views or tip Ere, 
Mourn, Nose anp Ear. — Observe the peculiar line that separates 
the lips, and that the nostril extends only about. one-half beyond the 
upper lip. The ear is twice as long as wide. Divided into thirds 
crosswise, the central third gives the cavity in the head, Observe 
the peculiar shape of the lower lobe. For further instructions, read 
what is said under exercises 49, 50, and 51. 
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Ex. 117. a. Pnroritz Sxeren or Human Heap.— Make 
the first five dots at equal distances apart, and then dot 5 as far from 
2 as dot 3 is from 2. Sketching the horizontal and vertical lines, we 
have a square divided into four equal rectangles. Place dot 7, to in- 
dicate the depth of the head, on the central line. It will be seen that 
the greatest depth of the head, which is somewhat less thanits length, 
is just above the ear. Draw first the outline of the head; then adi 
the different features, Ear about two-thirds of the way back from 
the front. Read what is said under exercises 47 to 52, inclusive. 


Ex. 117. b. Prorie View ov a Man’s Heap.— Remove 
the construction-lines of the last drawing, and finish. 


Ex. 118. Prorme View or a Boy’s Hrap.—This is 
drawn from nature, being the head of a boy six years old. Begin 
with construction-lines, as in the last exercise; but observe that some- 
thing more than half of the head is above the ears, and make the 
construction-lines accordingly. Children usually have more than 
half the head above the ears, their jaws not being proportionately 
developed. ‘The same is true of women, only in a less degree ; while 
the opposite is usually true of men. 


Here ends the first part of this book. A good day’s work each 
day for twenty weeks will bring pupils ten or twelve years old thus 
far. To a limited yet important extent, the eye has now become 
skilled in seeing, the hand in executing. What was first done from 
effort and with awkwardness is now done from habit and with 
grace. What was slovenly done is now done with neatuess and 
method. The instructed invention has learned how to originate. 
Future progress will be vastly more rapid and delightful. 

“ Want of care,” says Franklin, injures us more than want of 
knowledge.” Drawing, properly practised, trains one to be careful, 
neat, and methodical. Good working materials are a great help to 
thisend. For these exercises, a long pencil, of medium hardness, is 
needed, and paper specially adapted to the exercises, such as the 
publishers of the book have provided. On each shect of paper the 
pupil should write his name, date, and time spent on the drawing. 
Whether done at home or in school, the drawings should all be passed 
to the teacher, by him to be examined and ranked, if that is his 
custom, and kept for the inspection of visitors and school officers. 
At the end of the term the drawings are all returned to the pupil. 


IIE Publishers of Industrial Drawing for Beginners” have prepared 

Drawing-Paper specially designed for the exercises in that book. 

This paper readily abrades the pencil, and can be used with pen and ink, 

It is put up in packages containing a hundred sheets, 'The edges of the 

sheets are pasted together, and thus waste and injury are prevented. ‘The 
sheets, when required for use, can be easily separated by a knife. 


No. 1. This sheet is about four inches square. It has been found, by 
trial, that this is quite large enough for the younger pupils, when they begin 
to draw on paper, and for come time afterwards. With due allowance for 
margin, it permits a line about four inches’ long In somo directions to be 


drawn. Price per package, 20 cents. 


No. 2. This sheet is some five or six inches square. Older pupils, 
and the younger ones after considerable practice, should use a sheet of this 
size. In free-band practice, it is not often necessary to draw a longer line 
than can be drawn on a sbeet five or six inches square. Trice per package, 


30 cents. 


If there is no waste of paper, and if the drawings are executed but once, 
two packages will be enough forall the drawings in the book, as quite a 
number of the 250 are of such a form that two or three can be put on a single 
sheet. But many of the drawings should be done several times, while there 
will be some waste; and so, by the time the younger pupils haye made 
progress sufficient to uae the Jarger sheets, the first package or two will be 
consumed. Children learning to draw should not be stinted in paper. 


Every drawing should be preserved,— the sheets stitched together, or 


pasted in a scrap-book. 


+,* Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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6 UR YOUNG FOLKS holds, undisputed, the foremost rank among 


magazines for Boys and Girls. The variety and excellence of its Sto- 
rics, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Papers on Seientitic and Industrial 
‘Toples, Poems, and other diversified Literary Contents, render It both in 
structive and entertaining, and win for it the rly favor of those who read. 
for amusement or for profit. ‘he number and superiority of its pictures 
give it additional value and attraction, 

OUR YOUNG FOLKS has regularly a first-class Serial Story. 
Among the stories already given in the Magazine are MAYNE Retp’s “ Afloat 
in a Forest,” Carceron’s ‘ Winning his Way.” Mra, Wurrney’s A Sum- 
mer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life,” and “ We Girls.” ‘T. B, ALpRicn’s 
“Story of a Bad Boy,” and Mr. TRowpRipGe’s “Jack Hazard.” The 
volume for 1872 contains “A Chance for Himacif”? by Mr. TROWBRIDGE. 
In addition to choice Serial Stories, OUR YOUNG FOLKS contains, — 


Sketches of Natural History, By Harvey Wu.ver, C, A. Sternens, 
and others, 

Scientific Articles. Attractive fa on Popular Science, full of infor- 
mation and curious interest, by Prof, F. W. CLArKe (author of ‘A. 
Lump of Charcoal,” &c.), Avcustus Houmes, and other well-known 
writers. 

Short and Uively Stories, By Miss E. 8. Prenps, Mrs. A. M. Draz, 
©, A. Sreruens, Exvizaneru Kinuam, Aunt FANNY, and others. 
Poems. By Lucy LArcom, “ Frorence Percy,” Mrs. CELIA THAXTER, 
J.T. TRoweripGe, MARTAN Douanas, Nora Perry, and others. 


Our Young Contributors furnish a very attractive department of 
Sketches and Poems. 

The Evening Lamp is filled with a great variety of curious games, — 
Enigmas, Puzzles, Rebuses, &c. Mr. G. B. Barrier, whose genius 
for amusing has been fally proved in Our Youn Fons, and by his 
public exhibitions, describes some of his unique entertainments. 

Our Letter-Box, which has proved so popular a department. is carefully 
attended to, The Editors answer inquiries from their readers, give 
them such counsel or encouragement as seems needed, and talk familiar- 
ly with them on interesting literary, scientilic, social, moral, and mis- 

‘llaneous topics. 

“ Picture’ Stories” and Prize Puzzles and Questions give addi- 

tional attraction to the magazine, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


‘The kind of information given in Our Youna Fouks is exactly suited 
to children; and it ia given in the most simple, graphic, and impressive man- 
ner. Most of the articles are auitably illustrated; and, to cap the whole, 
pages of charades, enigmas, and rebuses aro thrown in.” — Philadelphia 


North-American. 


“Tt is a pleasure to us to speak in terms of warm praise of Our Youna 
Forxs. Instruction and amusement are judiciously and attractively com- 
Dined, and good taste and discrimination are apparent on every page. We 
are glad to commend its healthy, elevated character, and to pronounce it all 
that it claims to be,—a first-class periodical worthy of its unequalled pat- 
ronage.” — Watchman and Reflector, Boston. 


«Ttg contents are all in the very highest vein of juvenile literature, bright, 
piquant, and interesting, while, at the same time, containing a constant 
under-current of information on subjects that children would bardly read 
on their own merits. On the whole, itis difficult to see how the boys and 
girls would get along without Our Youne Fours.” — Cleveland Leader. 


“Our Youna Forxs stands at the head of the magazines of its class.” 
— Ohio Educational Monthly. 


« Always fresh, varied, and interesting in the highest degree.” — Maine 
Journal of Education. 


TERMS. —Bingle copies, 20 cents, $2000 year, in advance. An ex- 
tra copy for Five Subscriptions, Our Youne Forks and ATLANTIC 


Monruy, $5.00, 
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